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ORIGINAL. 


THE NEW KITE. 


Robert Allen was a happy boy on the morning of the 
ist of June, which being his birth-day, was to be cele- 
bated by a party of his cousins, who were coming to 
pend the day with him. There was a large field, back 
ifthe house, where the boys determined to carry on their 
sames of ball, marbles, prisoner’s-bar, and various other 
musements in which country lads delight. 

William, Robert’s older brother, had been for some 
ime engaged in making something, which he seemed very 
amxious to couceal, always hiding his work when aay 
body approached, particularly when he heard Robert 
coming. ‘This had become quite an object of curiosity to 
ilthe boys, who declared that it was‘ too bad in Bill to 
be so close abuut everything.” On this morning, when 
il were engaged in offering their kind wishes to Robert, 
nd in presenting him with their various gifts, William 
wuld hardly spend time to eat his breakfast, so anxious 
wis he to return to his workshop, and to his mysterious 
employment. 

“William always was a queer lad,” remarked Mr. Al- 
lento his wife. ‘*One would think that on the morn- 
ng of his brother’s birth-day, he might at least leave his 
jools, and spend a little time with him.” 

“Oh father!” interrupted William’s favorite sister Mary. 
‘Do not find fault with him. He always has some good 
mason for what he dues, and I am sure he would do any 
ihing for Robert.” 

“ Perhaps su,” replied her father, ‘‘ but he is the only 
me who has not presented his brother with some token 
bfaffection, though he has more spending money than 
tither of you.” 

Robert himself felt rather inclined to blame his brother 
br his selfishness, though, ifhe could have looked at that 
noment into his workshop, and have seen his employment, 
te would have thought him not quite so selfish after all. 
The truth was, that William’s mysterious employment 
was no other than the making of au immense kite, larger 
md handsomer than had ever been seen in Bradford; 
mdthis he destined for a Birth-day present to Robert, 
and wishing to surprise him, he had concealed his intend- 
edgift from all. Unfortunately for him, he had been 
prevented trom finishing the kite the day before, by the 
atival of some friends, and now he was hurrying to com- 
plete it before his cousins came. As this was unknown 
toany of the family, they attributed his return to the work 
thop to a selfish motive, and did the truly generous boy 
great injustice. 

Soon after breakfast, the cousins arrived, bringing 
vith them a new bat and ball, and other gifts for Robert, 
tho immediately proposed that they should go into the 
jlay-ground, aud have a game of cricket. 

“But where is William!” asked one of the boys. 
“Why does’ut he come with us.” 

“ObI dow’t know what he is about. He is busy in 
lis work-shop, and has been for a week, about something 
Yety private,” replied Robert, not without some feelings 
bitterness agaiust his brother. 

“What did he give you'to-day, Robert?” asked Hen- 
7, a fine boy of fourteen, who was very fond of “ cousin 
Bill,” as he called him. 

“Nothing in the world, I’m sorry to say,” replied 

bert. 

“What a mean fellow!” exclaimed one of the boys, 
itd the others, though they said nothing, looked as it 
they thought so too. Neither did Robert contradict his 
Cousin, alihough he had experienced William’s generosity 
‘himself in more instances than one. 

Robert and his cousins had been playing about an hour 
t their game of cricket, when William joined them on 
he play-ground, bringing with him the famous kite. 

“Oh! what a beauty! Where did you get it, Bill?” 








were the simultaneous exclamations of Robert and Henry. 

“T made it myself for Robert,” replied William, ‘1 
hoped to have finished it this morning, but was prevent- 
ed.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear William,” replied Rub- 
ert, the color mounting to his cheeks, as he thought of 
the injustice he had done to his brother. . 

** Now let us go up the hill and fly the kite,” exclaim- 

ed William. ‘‘I want to show you how beautifully she'll 
g0.”’ 
. Accordingly William and Robert bore off the ‘‘ Eagle,” 
as they had named the new kite, while the other boys re- 
mained at the foot of the hill, to catch her when she fell. 
Never did an Eagle soer more gracefully than this new 
namesake of the noble bird, at least so it seemed to the 
admiring eyes of our young friends. The wind bore her 
aloft, till she could hardly be distinguished in the dim dis- 
tance, from a small white cloud; then she would sink 
again nearer the earth, and, after rising and falling many 
times, at length gently descended to the ground where 
the boys stood ready to receive her. The hours of that 
morning in June passed very rapidly for the cousins, and 
they all united in admiring the new kite, and in praising 
William for his ingenuity and perseverance. 

The hour of noon found a pleasant party of young peo- 
ple, all buoyant with health and spirits, the result of their 
morning’s exercise. 

** Well, my boys,’’ said Mr. Allen, as he looked around 
upon the circle of happy faces. ‘‘ You must have enjoyed 
your game of ball, to have played at it all the morning.” 

“* We did not play ball very long, uncle,”’ replied Hen- 
ry. ‘We were so much delighted in watching the Ea- 
gle’s flight, that we thought of nothing else.” 

**You speak in enigmas;” said Mr. Allen. 
Eagle have you been so fortunate as to see ?”” 

“Why! have you not seen William’s present to Rob- 
ert, the most splendid kite in towa.” And then Robert 
told his father how the great secret proved to be no other 
than the making of a birth-day present for himself.” 

‘This then, my son, was the work you were so much 
engaged in,” said Mr. Allen, with a smile of approval, as 
he looked at William. ‘‘ Let this be a lesson to me and 
to you, my children, always to put the best construction 
on each others actions. If ever, hereafter, you feel in- 
clined to suspect each other of selfishness, remember this 
day, and the history of this new Kite.” M. W. D. 


Moral Tales. 
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SCHMITZ, THE ENGRAVER. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Professor Krahe, Superintendent of the Gallery of paint- 
ings in the city of Dusseldorf on the Rhine, was seated 
ove morning in his study, when a servant informed him 
that a young man wished to see him. 

“*Show him hither,” said the Professor. 

Accordingly, in a few minutes, a lad of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age was introduced. Seeiug the dress 
of his visitor was that of a baker, the Professor imagined 
him to havea bread bill, and was about torefer the matter 
to his Jady, when something striking in the youth’s coun- 
tenance and manner made him hesitate until the business 
was announced. When apparently about to speak, how- 
ever, the lad hesitated, and cast his eyes on the ground, 

** What is it you wish with me, my lad,” said Krahe, 
in a kind tone. 

**T have a book, sir,” replied the youth, drawing one 
out at the same time from his breast, ‘ which [ wish you 
to look at, and to buy, if it should please you.” 

The Professor took the proffered book into his hands, 
and found it to be an illuminated prayer book, or one or- 
namented, according to the ancient fashion, with a num- 
ber of colored figures and engravings. The skill of the 
examiner, told him at once that the book was a copy of 
an edition which the Elector Ciement Augustus of Co- 
logne had ordered to be thrown off, and which had become 
very scarce and valuable. But there was more in the 
work before him than the Professor imagined. 

“‘ Where did you procure this, my lad?” said he tothe 
young baker. 

“Tt is a copy from one which 
youth, looking down. 

** Not an original!) said the’ Professor, turning over 
the leaves again, “ and by whom was this copy execut- 
ed?” 

The youth blushed modestly as he replied, 

** By myself.” 4 

Krahe gazed on the lad with surprise, and then, turn- 


as borrowed,” said the 





ing to a book-case, took down an original volume of the 
Elector’s edition, with which he compared the copy 
brought by the baker’s boy. The difference was scarce- 
ly distinguishable. 

** Young man,” exclaimed the Professor, “‘ why do you 
pursue the trade which your dress betokens, when you 
are so well fitted to succeed in a much higher one ?”’ 

The youth replied that it was his perpetual, his dearest 
wish, but that his father, having a numerous family, could 
not affurd the expense of a suitable instruction. 

“I knew your love of art, and this emboldened me to 
make an application to you, in the hope that you might 
purchase the copy, and honor me with your counsel and 
assistance.” ; 

The modesty and cultivation apparent in the young ba- 
ker’s manner, charmed the Superintendent of Paintings, 
and confirmed the impression made by the beautiful pray- 
er-boox. 

“Call on me here to-morrow, without fail,’’ said the 
Professor, emphatically, grasping the youth’s hand, and 
shaking it warmly, as he led him to the door. 

Early next morning, M. Krahe was on his way to the 
house of a friend who resided some miles from Dusseldorf. 
This gentleman was blessed with abundant means, much 
of which he generously expended in an enlightened pa- 
tronage of the fine arts and their cultivators. Krahe 
knew this well, and told himthe story of the baker’s lad, 
showing atthe same time the illuminated prayer-book. 
The gentleman was astonished and delighted with the 
style of the engraving. 

** What can I do to assist this wonderful boy 1” 

This was the question the Professor wished and antici- 
pated. 

‘Lend him two hundred crowns to continue his stu- 
dies, and IT have no doubt but he will become one of the 
most distinguished engravers of the day ; and I myself 
will be his security for the re-payment.” 

“He shall have three hundred crowns,” said the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ and I will have no security.” 

Young Schmitz, as the baker’s lad was named, could 
have fallen at the feet of M. Krahe, when the latter pro- 
duced the means of liberating him from the oven, and of 
pursuing his favorite studies, 

Under the Professor’s auspicies, Schmitz was soon pros- 
ecuting the sciences of geometry and drawing, besides 
storing his mind with other elements of a liberal educa- 
tion. For two years he continued his studies, assiduously 
in Dusseldorf, and made such rapid progress, that Profes- 
sor Krahe saw the place could afford his protege no fur- 
ther instruction, and advised him to proceed to Paris. 
Accordingly, with a letter of introduction to M. Willes, a 
celebrated’ engraver in the French metropolis, and the re- 
mains of his well economized store of money, he took his 
leave for the time of Dusseldorf, leaving his heart behind 
him, without knowing whether or not it would be taken 
care of till his return. More of this, however, hereafter. 

Schmitz, now a fine looking young man of twenty, ac- 
complished his journey to Paris in safety ; but so anxious 
had he been to live frugally by the way, that he had done 


his constitution injury, and he fell ill immediately on his © 


arrival. He got himself conveyed to a monastery, where 
every attention was paid to him. Incidental expenses, 
nevertheless, during his long-continued illness, swallow- 
ed up the whole of the money upon which he depended for 
the commencement of his studies. When he did at last 
issue from the monastery, restored to health, he was pen- 


niless, and his pride or bashfulness, or perhaps a mixture - 


of both, forbade his making an application to M. Willes, 
in the character of an indigent beggar. 

Poor Schmitz now wandered about the streets, musing 
on the unfortunate condition to which he was reduced, 
and ignorant in what direction to turn for his daily bread. 
Accident determined his course. One day he was met by 
two soldiers of the Swiss Guard, one of whom gazed at- 
tentively at him, and exclaimed— 

“* Friend, are you not a German ?” 

Tam.” 

“ What quarter do you come from?” 

‘From the neighborhood of Dusseldorf,” was Schmitz’s 
reply. 

C You are my countryman,” said the soldier, joyfully, 
and then inquired into his condition. 

Schmitz told him what had befallen him, and, that, as 
he could not think of being troublesome to, or dependent 
upon any one, he was in want of a means of livelihood. 
The soldier advised him strongly to enlist in the Guards, 
assuring him that he would have abundance of leisure to 


prosecute any studies he liked. Schmitz, seeing no bet-. 


ter course open to him, followed the soldier’s advice, and 
enlisted for four years. 


The captain who enlisted him was struck with his-gp-- 
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pearance, and inquired into his story. This was the un- 
expected means of good to the new soldier ; for the ¢ 
tain shortly afier took him to M. Willes, and introd 
him to that eminent artist. The consequence was tha 
every moment of leisure time which the service would 
permit was spent by Schmitz in pursuing the art of en- 
graving under M. Willes, who appreciated his talents, and 
was extremely kind to him. 

Thus did the four years of soldiership pass agreeably 
away, and when they were ended, the young man contin- 
ued for two years longer to study his art. He then re- 
turned to Dusseldorf, loaded with the most honorable at- 
testations of his skill, industry and probity. 

Professor Krahe received his protege with open arms, 
being equally delighted with his mental and scientific pro- 
gress, as with the improvement which a military life 
had made in his personal appearance. M. Krahe him- 
self was the first to secure the professional services of 
Schmitz, engaging him to work in the cabinet. Every 
successive day his conduct endeared him more to the 
Professor, who acquired for him a father’s affection. 
Two years passed away in this manner, after Schmitz’s 
return to Dusseldorf, when one day he was invited by the 
Professor toa great entertainment to meet a party of 
friends. Schmitz presented himself at the appointed hour 
at M. Krahe’s, and found many persons assembled whom 
he knew, and. whose friendship he had gained. Seating 
himself by one of these, Schmitz began to converse with 
him. After a little discourse, the gentleman cast his 
eyes to the top of the room, and whispered to the young 
engraver, 

“ How pale the Professor’s daughter looks. One would 
have thought [lenrietta would have mustered a better col- 
or for such an occasion.” 

Had the speaker turned his eye upon young Schmitz, 
he would have seen his face grow more pale than that 
which had caused his remark. As soon as his emotion 
had subsided a little, he asked his friend what he alluded 
to as distinguishing this occasion from others. 

“ What !” said the other, “‘do you not know that the 
stranger who is now at Henrietta’s right hand has been 
for some years affianced to her, and is now present to ar- 
range the marriage?” 

Poor Schmitz was so overcome by this intelligence, 
that he was obliged to retire. He had long loved the 
daughter of his benefactor, with a passion of which till 
now he-had never known the force. Though he had nev- 
er dared to hope for success, and had always regarded 
her as above him in every respect, yet the knowledge 
that she was to be united to another came upon him like 
a dreadful awakening from a pleasant dream. 

When he appeared in the Professor’s cabinet in the 
morning, dejection was too deeply marked upon his coun- 
tenance to escape notice. 

“ By the by,” said M. Krahe, kindly, “ you were un- 
well last night, we were told. I fear you are really ill.” 

The poor artist burst into tears. Startled and vexed 
at his condition, the Professor, inquired narrowly into 
the cause, and at last the young man confessed the truth. 

“* Have you ever intimated to my daughter the state of 
your affections?” said the Professor, after a pause, in 
which anxiety and sympathy were depicted on his fea- 
tures. 

** Never,” answered Schmitz, ‘‘ not in the most distant 
manner. [I was contented to see her; but that satisfac- 
tion I shall soon be deprived of now.” 

The benevolent Professor tried to soothe and comfort 
the youth—assurred him of his affection—but counselled 
him to subdue his passion, as it would soon be wrong to 
indulge it. 

Schmitz promised, and strove toobey. But the strug- 
gle was too much; he soon fell ill, and his illness was 
destined to be a long one. When it first attacked him it 
was impossible to conceal from Henrietta the bodily state 
of one who had long been her friend and companion, 
and her father thought best to tell her the whole truth at 
once, determining, if he found her now averse to fulfil the 
engagement, which had been entered into when she was 
very young, and before Schmitz’s return to Dusseldorf, 
that he would take some means to break off the proposed 
match. But Henrietta heard the intelligence of the young 
artist’s passion merely with a sigh, and rose and left her 
father’s presence, who did not know exactly what to think 
of the symptom. When he saw her again, however, he 
thought she had been weeping. He then endeavored to 
discover the state of her affections; but could only as- 
certain that she considered herself bound in honor by her 
betrothal. 

Love is not so harsh to his votaries as he is sometimes 
said to be. Henrietta’s betrothed returned to his home, 
and in-his letters written afterwards to his mistress, he 
let some hints escape him that his parents now started 
some objections to the match. Henrietta replied that 
she gave him entire liberty to follow his own inclinations, 
renouncing all claims resulting from his promise. The 
result was, that the gentleman accepted of the permission 
she gave him. 

No woman likes even the semblance of desertion ; but 
perhaps Henrietta was not particularly grieved on this 
occasion. At any rate, on the day when she received her 


late lover’s letter, she entered into her father’s study, and 
before she left it, had exhibited the letter to him; con- 
fessed that she returned the affection of Schmitz, and 
that now, being honorably free, she could receive him as 
a lover. 

This joyful information, it may well be supposed, soon 
restored the health of the despairing Schmitz, whose 














bodily illness had been in a great measnre caused by his | was sent to virit their sick friend. They found him aid 


distress. He still seemed, however, depressed 
; and on the following morning what was the 


| Surprise of both Henrietta and her father to learn that 
Schmitz had left the town at daylight, in a carriage, tak- 


ing with him all his plates and drawings! « 

‘Poor Henrietta was thunderstrack, She had now sur- 
rendered her whole heart to the artist-—byt he was a ma- 
niac! What else could be the meaning of such conduct! 
The Professor himself was in terror for the reason of his 
frieud. 

On the ginth day. however jm his departure, while 
Henrietta was gazing from the Window in the direction in 
which he had departed, a carriage drove up to the door, 
and Schmitz sprang out. He had gone to Munich, and 
told his story to the Elector, exhibiting to him his works 
and his certificates; and had so moved that prince by his 
tale, that he immediately put his services in requisition 
as an engraver, and assigned to him a fixed salary of six 
hundred florins. 

“*And now,” continued Schmitz, after relating his good 
fortune, “I am more worthy of—at least nearer equal to 
—my Henrietta.” 

Few who know anything of the history of continental 
engraving are ignorant of the great merits in his art of 
the hero of this little story. The circumstances related 
here are in strict accordance with the truth. 
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LIFE OF WLLIAM BRADFORD, 
the Second Governor in New England. 


William Bradford was born at Austerfield, in York- 
shire, England, in the year 1588. He was early lefi an 
orphan, and was taken care of, first, by his grand-parents, 
and then by his uncle. He was taught to read and write, 
and when he became old enough, was set to work on a 
farm. 

When he was about twelve yearsold, his mind became 
anxious upon the subject of religion. How soon he found 
peace in believing is not known. It is certain that he 
joined the congregation of Iudependents,of which Mr. Rob- 
inson was minister, in opposition, to the wishes of al] his 
friends and relations, 

When the congregation determined to goto Holland, 
he was eighteen yearsold. He was willing to forsake all 
his relations in order to secure liberty of conscience with 
the people of God. He was arrested in an attempt to 
leave his country, and was imprisoned for a time at Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire. 

When he reached Holland, he found that he could not 
pursue the employment of an agriculturist ; so he learned 
the art of silk-dying. When he became of age, he sold 
‘some property he held in England, and engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, in which he was not successful. 

Though he had not received the advantages of a good 
education, yet he was very fond of books, and made use 
of all the means of mental improvement that lay within 
his reach. He acquired the Dutch, Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew languages. He gave his chief attention to the 
Hebrew, because, he said, ‘‘ he would see with his own 
eyes the ancient oracles of God in their native beauty.” 

Bradford was next after Carver, the most prominent 
man among the Pilgrims. His name stands next to Car- 
ver’s among the signers of the compact. He was a mem- 
ber of each of the three expeditions which were sent, 
while the Mayflower lay in Cape Cod Harbor, to find a 
place to disembark, In one of these expeditions, be was 
caught in a trap which the Indians had set for deer. Dur- 
ing his absence on the last expedition, his wife fell over- 
board from the ship and was drowned. I[t is not known 
how long they had been married. 

At the time of Governor Carver's death, Mr. Bradford 
was very ill. The colonists waited until he had recovered, 
and then chose him Governor, and continued to re-elect 
him, as long as he lived, excepting three years, when 
Winslow, and two years, when Prince was chosen. He 
was Governor in all, thirty years. He was in his thirty 
third year when he was chosen Governor. ‘They appoint-. 
ed Isaac Allenton as an assistant, partly on account of 
his feeble health. Gov. Bradford was an earnest advocate 
for rotation in office. His argument was, “‘ that if it were 
any honor or benefit, others besides himself should par- 
take of it; if it were a burden, others besides himself 
should help to bear it.” 

One of the first acts of Gov. Bradford’s administration, 
was to send Messrs. Winslow and Hopkins on an embas- 
sy to Massasoit. They thus became acquainted with the 
country, and confirmed the league existing between the 
colony and the friendly sachem. 

Another expedition sent out by him, visited the place 
where Boston now stands. ‘They gave such a favorable 
account of it, that many of the people wished to remove 
there. But as they had built their huts and planted their 
corn, they deemed i pest to remain at Plymouth. 

The next year, onicus, sdchem of Narraganset, 
sent a threatening message to the colony, in the shape of 
a bundle of arrows bound with the)8kimofa serpent. Gov. 
Bradford took the skin and filled iat powder and shot, 
and sent it back to Canonicus, who was afraid to receive 
it, and returned it unopened, 

In the spring of the next year,/(1623,) Massasoit 
sent word to the Govefnor, that he was sick. Mr. Wins- 
low and Mr. Hampden, with an Indian for their guide, 





ill, but took care of him, and promoted his recovery, Jj 
return, he m de known to them a conspiracy against them 
| which 1" e Indians had in agitation. 
In 1€29, a patent was procured in England, granting, 
* Willi: m Bradford, his heirs, asseciates and assigns ” 
tract of land occupied by the cclony. This gaye to Brad 
ford the control of the whole territory ; but by a writte; 
| instrament he surrendered it to the people, resuming { 
| himself no more than his proportion. 

Dur ng his administration, the government of the co} 
ony a sumed a regular form and order of proceeding. 4 
first, all the free men used to assemble in a body, and q 
the whole business of making laws, and of trying criminals 
In 1634, the Governor and his assistant or assistants, wer 
constituted a Judicial Court. In 1639, representative 
were chosen from the different settlements, so that th 
people no Jonger assembled in a body to make laws. 

The first capital crime committed in the colony, oven, 
ed in 1630. It was acase of murder. The people me, 
and decided that the law of God required that the my 
derer should be put to death. In 1636, their code of lay 
was revised, and capital crimes were enumerated and ¢e 
posed. 

Gov. Bradford was very just in his dealings with and 
proceedings towards the Indians, and was ever held j 
great respect by them. He was prudent, mild, yet fir 
in the discharge of his duty as a magistrate. On one o& 
casion some young men had arrived from England, an 
were unwilling to comply with the Governor’s order {y 
working on the public account. Christmas-day came 
Oar fathers paid no regard to that day, because it was 
popish festival. The young men excused ‘thenisélye 
from working on that day, saying that it was against thei 
conscience. ‘The Governor did not insist on their work 
ing that day, but told them he would let them alone tijj 
they were better informed. In course of the day b 
found them at play in the street. He took away the in 
struments of their game, and told them that it was agains 
his conscience to suffer them to play, whilst others wer 
at work, 

Gov. Bradford wrote “a history of Plymouth peopl 
and colony,” beginning with the first formation of the 
Church in 1602, and ending in 1646. A portion of this 
invaluable history is extant, and has recently been pu 
lished in the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Pilgrims.” 

Inthe autumn of the year 1656, his health beganto 
decline. As the next spring advanced, he became weal 
er, but felt not any acute illness, till the beginning o 
May. He was not afraid of the approach of the king d 
terrors. - After a day of distress, at night his soul wi 
filled with joy, and he said to his friends in the morning, 
**God has given me a pledge of my happiness in another 
world, and the first fruits of eternal glory.’ The nev 
day he died, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Gov. B. had one son by his first wife, whose death his 
been noticed, and two sons and a daughter by his second 
wife, whom he married about three years after the de 
cease of his first. His son William was Depnty Goven- 
or, of the colony and several of his descendants have 
held important public offices—one of them that of a sem 
ator in the Congress of the United States. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE VICTIM OF CONSUMPTION. 

She was the friend of my early childhood. Together 
have we roamed through the green fields, the shady groves 
and over our native hile; we have strayed along the 
sandy shore of our own sweet Merrimac, first culling the 
little, timid flowers that grew upon its bank, then playful 
ly throwing pebbles into its blue, sparkling waters, and 
watching with childish delight the rippling circles, % 
they spread wider and wider, till it was smooth and placid 
as before. 

My sweet friend! with thee how much that is bright 
and beautiful is associated. Whenever memory shrouds 
me in her magic garb, and veils the present from my 
view, when she permits me to revel in the luxuries of the 
past, all her fairest visions contain something of thee! 

Years have fled, and the golden moments of our child: 
hood have sailed down the rapid river of time. All 
things earthly seem to have changed but our love. When 
I saw thee last, but a few months since, how happy wé 
the meeting! Thou wert joyous and gay as ever, aM 
though time had gently stamped the impress of thought 
upon thy brow, the pure fountain of kinduess and love it 
thy heart was unchanged. What glowing visions of future 
happiness charmed our eager eyes. How uncertain 's 
earthly joy ; who shall discover the hidden thread upol 
which hangs our destiny ! 

And can I believe that consumption, the unbending foe 
to youth and beauty, has grasped thee, and is drawing 
thee down to the tomb? Yes, that hollow cough, the 
hectic glow on thy sunken cheek, ahd the unearthly lus 
tre of thine eye, tell atale of quick decay, too plainly to 
be mistaken. 

Day by day he grasps thee more firmly ; thy step grows 
weaker and thine arm more powerless. Hope whisper 
to thee, that when Summer’s genial breath shall chase 
away every cool breeze, thy health and strength may Fe 
turn, May God grant it, but O dear friend, we fear that 
ere another Spring shall bring us back the birds and flow- 
ers, thy seat in the dear circle will be desolate; thy 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





miliar voice, which has so often cheered us with its sweet 
music, will be hushed forever, and thy form shrouded in 
the dark, cold chambers of the grave. Just as thy sun 
begins to beam in all its glory, it must sink into sudden 
night, and the light of thy existence must wane in Its 
morning. 


It is hard for thee to goso young, while the world Jooks” 


bright and beautiful, before friends grow cold, or the 
thorns of disappointment have pierced thy trusting heart, 
—to give up all, to close thy eyes on this fair earth, and 
Jay thee down to die. It is hard for us to give thee up ; 
how oan we bid thee farewell forever? Not not forever! 
We trust soon to meet thee in that blest land, where dis- 
ease and death enter not to mar the blissful joy, and the 
sound of farcwell never breaks the harmony —— 
ULIA. 





——_————— een 


Religion. 


AN INCIDENT. 


“ Be instant in season, out-of season.” 





On a gentle hill northward of the village where I labor- 
ed in the year 18—, in ‘a large antique house lived an 
old man rising sixty years of age. In his early days he 
had been the subject of religious impressions, but led on 
by various motives, he shook them off, and became what 
some would term a Universalist, though that is a name 
full hard to define. Having thus entered the highway, he 
soon brought up in a sort of Deism—though perhaps like 
thousands, his proper name was Nothingarian. Years 
rolled on, and, as I said, he was now full three-score years 
and a hardened sinner. Not an open breaker of the law 
perhaps; not a mean slave of vice, but a sinner of the up- 
per grade. HI2 had some education, anda good deal of 
property, and was a fair, respectable man—i. e. a clever 
sinner. He had been so long and was apparently so set- 
tled in his unbelief, that I suppose the church had ceased 
to pray for him, considering him case-hardened. In a 
word, he was just the last one in the community that we 
should naturally have selected as a subject of grace. But 
“Is anything too hard for the Almighty ?” 

Passing along the street one day, | met an old brother, 
who said he had some news—he did not say good news, 
for the case was so incredible he could hardly believe his 
own senses. ‘* Mr, »~——-, the old Deist,”’ had been down 
in the village, telling what God had done for his soul— 
and if he was not crazy -he was probably converted! This 
was news indeed, for it was anything but a time of revi- 
val in the community; and if ‘‘ God was in the place in 
that way, surely we knew it not.” Of course no time 
was lost, and the next morning found me on the way to 
see if the strange report were true concerning “ the old 
Deist.”” Knocking at the door, a low tremulous voice 
bade me come in. There sat the old man beside a small 
table, on which lay a volume of Watt’s Psalins and Hymns, 
and an old family Bible. He was attending upon religious 
devotion! Glad was he to see me, for a Gospel minis- 
ter was a rare personage around his fireside. In a few 
moments, | bevged leave toask him the secret, the cause 
of all this—what had produced this mighty change. His 
account was somewhat as follows: 


“About three months ago I was at work one afternoon, 
hoeing corn in the field. My mind had been slightly cal- 
led up by the recent death of a near friend, and my 
thoughts were involuntarily ruminating on eternal things, 
Just then, a young man came up the road, and coming 
abreast of where I was at work, he got over the fence and 
came towards me. He was evidently a poor young man, 
there being little that was attractive either in his dress or 
personal appearance, He came to where I was, and ad- 
dressed a few words of religious exhortation, when he 
handed me a tract and went away. ‘This tome was some- 
thing new—I wondered at this unusual affair, I opened 
the tract, and the first words which met my eyes were, ‘ He 
that being often reproved, hardencth his neck,shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that without remedy.’ Then on anoth- 
et page was a small note pinned, containing a few words 
of exhortation, written in poor penmanship, and some- 
what bad spelling.”? Here the old man produced both 
the tract and the uote. 

“Then it was the arrow of conviction fastened in my 
heart. Longdid I struggle, but at Jength my unbelief 
gave way. [thought I would keep it a secret, however, 
and not let the world know of my change of opinion ; 
but it would not do. All day and all night did convic- 
tion torment me, like a fire shut up in my bones, and I 
found no relief till I went and published it abroad—then 
I found a little peace, &c. &c.” 

I will not enlarge by narrating further concerning this 
interview—suffice it to say, | never have seen a more tru- 
ly penitent soul, nor one that took more proper methods 
to be saved, or who sued more humbly for relief. Many 
times did I call upon him, and always did ! find him in a 
Pious, praying wood. Sometimes he would doubt—it 
seemed to him almost impossible that God could save so 
gteat and so aged a sinner, but faith prevailed. Ina few 
succeeding months he died in peace with God, and went 
home to be another trophy of conquering grace ! 

But the young man who gave the tract. Who was he? 

l answer, I cannot tell. No one knows but himself, 
for he was evidently a stranger in those parts. He was 
doubtless some pious youth, who endeavored to do good 
Wherever he might be. ‘Travelling that way, God put it 
in his heart to give a tract to “the old Deist.” Oh how 
bright will that star shine in his crown of rejoicing! We 























see here what a blessing a single tract may be, and how 
much good we may possibly do, if we have for our motto, 
‘* Be instant in season, and out of season. 

[Herald and Journal. 


Nursery. 


CARILLA- 
[Written by a scholar, about twelve years old.} 


Once there was a little girl, named Carilla. She was 
about seven years old, but was quite smail of her age. She 
had very light brown hair, which hung in graceful rin- 
glets about her face and neck ; bright blue eyes, and dim- 
pled cheeks, which made her look very lovely. Carilla 
lived with her grandmother, who was about seventy years 
old, and who was very poor, gaining her subsistence by 
her own industry, selling a few vegetables, knitting gloves, 
mittens, and many other little things, which she carried, 
onee a week to market in an adjoining town. 

Her cottage was about a mile from the town, aud back 
of it was a neat little garden, in which she cultivated her 
vegetables. In front of the cottage, there was a very 
large forest. One day Carilla asked her grandmother if 
she might go and take a walk in the woods, and see if 
the little wild flowers had not bloomed, and get some herbs 
for her. Her grandmother told her she might go, if she 
would not go beyond the brook which ran through the 
woods, for she might get lost there, as the woods were 
large and thick, and had many winding paths which led 
away many miles distant. 

Carilla promised her very faithfully not to go farther 
than she wished. So she tied on her little bonnet, took 
her basket on her arm, gave her grandmother her accus- 
toumed kiss, and started upon her walk. 

It was a delightful day in Spring, and Carilla felt quite 
happy as she skipped along, singing her little songs. Soon 
she came to the woods, and found to her delight, that 
quite a number of flowers were in bloom. She gathered 
some, and then strolled along till she came to the brook, 
that she had been forbidden to pass. As she walked 
along the bank; looking upon the other side, and seeing 
some splendid crimson flowers growing there, she thought 
she had never seen any like them befure, and was very 
anxious to get some of them. Retracing her steps to a 
little bridge across the brook, she thought to herself, sure- 
ly, it cannot be wrong for me just to run across and get a 
few of those beautiful red flowers, Yielding to the strong 
temptation, she crossed the bridge, and went to picking 
them. As she walked along beside the stream, gathering 
the forbidden treasures, she thought it seemed more pleas- 
ant on that side than on the other. But such dearly 
bought pleasure never satisfies one. She must go into 
the woods a little farther, and see if there were any dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers. She went and went, but did not 
fiad any. In her earnest search for them, she was not 
aware how long she had stayed in the woods, till it be- 
gan to grow dark, Then she wished toreturn home ; but 
found she did not know which way to go. She wandered 
about till it was very dark, and then sat down and began 
tocry. Then came the thought, that if she had obeyed 
her grandmother how much better it would have been for 
her; but she feared that she should never again see her. 
While sitting there she fell asleep, and slept she did not 
know how long. When she awoke, the sun was shining 
very brightly. At first she could not tell where she was, 
or how she came there, but aruse and walked around a 
lithe way, when she was startled by hearing her own 
name pronounced. ‘Turning around she saw a gentleman 
and his servant with him; but did not know who the 
gentleman was, and was at first a little frightened. Her 
fears, however, were quickly banished when he inform- 
ed her that he was her father, that he had been gone a 
long time, and that no one knew where he was. 

While they were going home, he told her that her 
mother died wheu she was but two years old, and he went 
to India, leaving his little daughter with her grandmother ; 
that he had become very rich, and had now returned to 
live with his mother and his little Carilla; and that he ar- 
rived at the cottage at eighto’clock in the evening before, 
and found his mother in the greatest distress about her 
grandchild; that he immediately started with his servant 
in search of her, and had been out all night looking for 
her, and had just found her. 

When they had reached home, the grandmother was 
perfectly delighted to behold her darling Carilla once 
more, for she had feared she should never see her again. 

Carilla sincerely repented of disobeying her kind grand- 
mother, who freely forgave her. Carilla never disobeyed 


again. [Scholar's Penny Gazette. 
Harvard Grammar School, Brighton, May 13. 




















Benevolence. 





DOMESTIC MISSIONARY’S ESCAPE, 
or, how Salvation came to a Prayerless House. 

In going to one of my places of preaching in Indiana, 
I crossed a stream which was swollen by the rain. My 
horse slipped in ascending the bank, it being steep, and 
in the effurt, got his forefeet entangled in the martingale, 
and fell broad-side into the stream. In the fall, I and my 
horse went entirely under the water. -In his struggles 
to get up and extricate himself from the entanglements of 
the bridle and martingale, I was frequently under, and 
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the horse above me. Both my feet in the stirrups, it was 
not until after several plunges of the horse, at the immi- 
nent peril of my life, that I was able to extricate myself; 
indeed, at one time, I had almost given up all hopes of 
escaping from this watery grave; and after I had escaped, 
for atime, I despaired of ever being able to save my 
horse, While struggling with me in the water, the sad- 
dle, together with my portmanteau attached to it, slipped 
backward, and his hinder legs thereby also became em- 
barrassed. His plunges were dreadful; he appeared 
aware of his danger, and redoubled his efforts to escape ; 
but each time that he rose, he was sure to fall complete- 
ly immersed inthe stream. I could render him no as- 
sistance. At last, however, in one of his efforts, the 
leathers that embarrassed his feet broke, and he arrived 
in safety atthe land. He was much injured, and is now 
so lame that I cannot use him. I was myself completely 
drenched, and had to walk a mile before I could reach a 
house in which I might disrobe myself of my wet garments 
and obtain dry ones. 

The people with whom I was thrown, were strangers 
to the converting grace of the Gospel. It was a prayer- 
less and Christless family. They, however, treated me 
with kindness and hospitality. They did all in their pow- 
er to make my sojourn among them comfortable; they 
supplied me with dry garments, built up a warm and 
cheerful fire in the other end of the house, (it was a dou- 
ble log-cabin,) for drying my clothes and for my occupan- 
cy while I remained. Every thing passed along pleas- 
antly, and the hour of bed-time at length arrived. My 
host informed me that my bed was ready, and | could re- 
tire to rest if I desired it. I told him I could not do it 
until family worship was attended; that this had been my 
custom for more than twenty years in my own family, 
and in whatever family in the providence of God I had 
been cast. This was what he had never done. I remark- 
ed to him that [ would attend to the duty if he would call 
the family. No objection was made ; the family were all 
called in ; the stand was brought up; 1 read a chapter 
out of my Bitde, which Thad by this time dried at the 
fire, sang a hymn, and kneeled down and prayed with 
them. Need I say, that I offered up thanksgiving to God 
for his preserving goodness, that had been over me in 
the stream, and succored and delivered me in the midst 
of peril? My heart was full. Can I ever forget his ten- 
der interpositions of providence in my behalf? Neither 
did 1 forget the family whose hospitality T shared. I 
pleaded with our covenant God that the attention of the 
family might be aroused to the things whichbelong to 
their everlasting peace. The mother and the eldest 
daughter sobbed aloud, and all were much affected as 
we knelt before the throne of grace. Thag was the first 
prayer ever offered up in that family. In the morning, [ 
attended family worship with them again; and at parting, 
I renewedly urged upon them the claims of the Gospel, 
the necessity of immediate repentance, and the seeking 
of the mercy of God through the blood ,of the atonement. 
I gave them several tracts, and among them, the tract en- 
titled the “ First Prayer in the Family.” ‘The mother is 
now, I hope, a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
eldest daughter and father are not far from the kingdom 
of God. 

O, my brother, there was a special providence in my 
being cast into that stream, God’s hand was in it, When 
I was rescued from the water, I recognized the general 
design of God in it. It was sent for my “ profit, that I 
might be a partaker of his holiness.” But not until after- 
wards, did I see His special design. 

“ His providence unfolds the book, 
And makes his counsels shine ; 
Each opening leaf, and every stroke, 
Fulfils some deep design.” [Home Missionary. 








G2itorial. 








Translated from the French Sor the Youth's Componion, 
THOU SHALT NOT TEMPT THE LORD THY GOD. 


BY DR. MALAN, 


Louisa, Henry, Charlotte and Cesar, had entered their fath- 
er’s room, one Sabbath evening, in order to read, according to 
their custom, the analysis of the morning’s catechism, and were 
talking freely with their father, who was giving them instruc- 
tion in a familiar conversation. 

“It was at this time last year,” said Henry, “that the lake 
was frozen; and I was very sorry not to have known it, for I 
should have been glad to have been able to cross it dry-shod.” 

Father. 1 do not think I should have allowed it; so you 
need not regret it. 

Henry. But papa, there was (no danger, for many people 
crossed over it. 

F. They did so imprudently, since on the evening of the 
same day, the current of water on the side of the city was not 
frozen, and could be crossed only by springing from one cake 
of ice to another. 

Charlotte And several men fell in. 

H. There were only two or three who did so, and all the 
rest crossed without the slightest accident. 

F. Well! they crossed only for pleasure, and certainly not 
for the glory of God. 

H. But papa, they did it to amuse themselves, It is a rare 
thing in this country, to be able to cross a Jake thus; and 
there was one gentleman who rode more than two leagues along 
the coast in a carriage. 
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Louisa. But Henry, why do you persist? You know well 
that he did this for nothing else but that he might say he had 
done it. 

F. And 1 am very sure that before doing it he did not think 
of God, and did not ask his guidance and protection. This 
ride was certainly not for the glory of God; and I do not be- 
lieve that a Christian would have undertaken it. 

H. One cannot do everything to the glory of God. 

F. No, worldly people cannot, my child; but Christians 
should obey the Holy Spirit, which says: “ Whether ye eat, or 
drink, or whiatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

H. But papa, when I skate, how can I do it to the glory of 
God ? 

F. Because skating is a healthy exercise, and if you render 
thanks toGod who has enabled you to take this pleasure, and 
use it with prudence and moderation, you will enjoy it with God’s 
blessing, who, assurredly will not punish you for it. 

H. So papa, I should have crossed the lake carefully, and af- 
ter many others had done so. 

F. Tue fault of others, my son, would not have excused yours. 
Prudence will not do wrong, although a thousand persons may 
have done the same thing before, and fearlessly. Besides, I 
ask with whiat intention should you have crossed this thin and 
broken ice ? 

H. Itis true that it would have been only through curiosity, 
and because such a feat is not often accomplished in this coun- 
try. 

F. Would you through curiosity, throw yourself into the 
flames, and pass through them safely because this is rarely 
done ? 

H. Undoubtedly not. 

F. Nevertheless there are men who do this. You can re- 
member, perhaps, that in that terrible fire, in which, two years 
since, three or four people lost their lives, a young man was 
seen to precipitate himself into the midst of the flames and 
smoke, from which he rescued a child who was about to perish. 

Cesar. How the good God preserved him ! for it was a very 
dangerous act. 

C. Yes, but this young man did not expose himself for noth- 
ing; and we were told that at the moment when he threw him- 
self into the fire, he asked God to preserve him. 

F. This is precisely the difference between the two acts. The 
one was good, useful, and done in faith. The other was buta 
manifestation of vanity. 

H. You think therefore, papa, that if I had crossed the frozen 
lake,for exiimple, to go to the assistance of some one, I should not 
have incurred the same risk as if I had done it for pleasure 
only ? 

F. The ice wagld undoubtedly have been no stronger, in that 
case; but the approbation and protection of God would Lave 
preserved him who had sought it. 

L. Thus, papa, is it not true, that if Peter had desired to walk 
on the water, that he might boast of it afterwards, he would not 
have been able to maintain a footing ? 

F. Assuredly, but so we read, that this believer, this Christian, 
waits for the permission of the Lord, for his approval. 

Cesar. I understand now; that is to say, it is God who chang- 
es danger into safety when he pleases; but we cannot do this, 
however much we may desire it. 

F. Exactly so, my son ; and our God knows how to protect 
and guard those who confide in Him. But it is one thing to 
confide in God, and another thing to tempt him. 

C. How can we clearly understand.the difference, papa ? 

L. You know what our Saviour said, when the devil told him 
to cast himself down from the pinnacle of the temple. 

C. Yes, but I do not clearly see the difference, nor why the 
Lord replied to the demon, “It is written: Thou shalt not te:npt 
the Lord thy God.” 

F. There is this difference, my daughter ; if it had been ne- 
cessary, and forthe glory of God his Father, that the Lord Jesus 
should have thrown himself from the temple, whatever apparent 
danger there might have been in doing it, he would have done 
it, relying with all his heart upon the omnipotence and faithful- 
ness of God. But, as the devil urged the Saviour to this only 
for his own glory and interest, and it was neither necessary nor 
useful, the Son of God replied to the tempter, by saying that it 
was wrong to tempt God. 

H. Then should tempt God if I exposed myself without ne- 
cessity or utility, to any danger ? 

F. Yes, my son ; While you should confide in God, and rely 
upon his all-powerful succor, whenever you are exposed to a 
danger rendered necessary by a guod action. And this is the 
difference between courage and rashness ; cowardice and prv- 
dence. 

H. You think, then, papa, that God would not shield me from 
harm, if [ exposed myself to a danger without sufficient reason ? 

F. Our life is in the hands of God, who takes it away when he 
pleases, by accident as well as by disease; but I doubt not that 
should you have courage with piety, yoo would escape many 
dangers, the least of which would overcome you if you should 
act irreligiously, to gratify your vanity. 

C. Did you not tell us one day, papa, that if it should be ne- 
cessary for us to cross a torrent, either to save our own lives, 
or for someyother good purpose, and there was over this torrent 
only the slender trunk of a (ree, we ought to confide in the good- 
ness of God, and not be afraid to pass over this bridge ? 

Cesar. Yes, but papa told us at the same time, that should 
there be by the side ofthis frail and narrow bridge, a solid and 
substantial one, and we through vanity, preferred to cross by 











the tree, it would be in vain fur us to say, God will preserve ine! | 
God will preserve me! this would be equally tempting God, and 
God would punish us for it. 

ZL. Well, Cesar! Do you remember your fall? 

Cesar. Ah, yes! You mean when we were returning from 
the mountain, and I said, when we were about to pass the bridge 
over the torrent,“ As for'me, I shall not cross it; this is my 
bridge!” and in leaping from rock to rock, I slipped, and fell in- 
tothe water. Fortunately, it was only up to my knees. 

F. The water was not then as deep as your foolishness, for 
that was over your head; acknowledge it. 

Cesar. Oh, I will not deny it, and I really think I should not 
act so now, since [ understand my duty better. 

L. 1 see that we need only be very sure that God has com- 
manded us to doa thing; then we have nothing to fear, since 
he is our Father and is the Almighty. 

F. How often have I experienced the truth of what you have 
just said, my daughter! and here is a striking example of it. 1 
was ill, and seriously so, during a severe winter. I was not 
asleep, though it was past midnight, and I heard a violent knock- 
ing in the neighborhood. Atthe same time, and at the extrem- 
ity of a gallery, on which the windows of my chamber opened, 
I saw a light, and thought I recognised a friend, our nearest 
neighbor, advancing towards my apartment. I thought it was 
an illusion produced by my fever, and set up in bed in order to 
dissipate it. But I heard some one calling me, and hastening to 
to a window which I opened, asked who it was. “Cometo my 
assistance!” cried this friend, whom I recognized: “my house 
is attacked.” And in fact I distinctly heard the knocking re- 
doubled. I immediately threw my cloak over me, took arms, and 
thus equipped,. hastened to the house of my friend, which I en- 
tered by a back door, and descended to the street door, where 
the noise and the effurts were repeated. 

H. Were they robbers ? 

F. No. Five soldiers (fur there were at that time many in our 
city,) who were in search of their Jodgings, had mistaken the 
house; and my friend had been frightened for nothing. I spoke 
to these men, and directed them to the dwelling which they 


' . . - 6 . 
sought. Well, my children, I experienced no injury from this 


nocturnal expedition, on a severely cold night, notwithstanding 
iny burning fever, and though I was almost naked, without 
stockings or shoes ; but I had confided in our God, whose help 
I had asked, as I went out thus equipped from my house. 

ZL. Ah! dear papa! it would not have been thus, if you had 
left your sick bed in the midst of the snow and ice, that it. 
might be said you had done so. 

Cesar. No; because then papa would have tempted God in- 
stead of trusting Him. [ understand that very well; and I thank 
you for the lesson, good papa. 

F. May God who is the only good, dear Cesar, and who is our 
Father, write it on your heart, thatall your life you may sincere- 
ly trust Elim, but never tempt Him. 

H. And I, papa? Have I not the same blessing ? 

F. Yes, my son, all this has been said particularly for you. 
You would not now cross the lake, would you, that it might be 
said you had done something remarkable! 

H. May God keep me from tempting Him, and teach me to 
confide in Him. 





Variety. 
SHE HONORED A GOOD CAUSE. 

A Sunday School scholar was seen one day rubbing a piece 
of black silver with some chalk, Rub—rub—rib! “There! 
[ have made it shine a little,” said the child. Rub—rub—rub! 
“That willdo, See, mother, how it shines! It looks almost 
like a new quarter of a dollar.” 

“{ wonder what the litle girl was going to do with the bright 
money,” says one. 

“Ol!” said she, “I belong to the Sabbath School Society, and 
the box is coming round Sunday, and [ did not Jike to put ina 
piece of black money. It would look asif I did not love the Sab- 
bath School cause. 1 could not get a bright quarter, so 1 made 
this shine.” 

She did just right. Let us all do what we can to make the 

Sunday School cause shine. [S. S. Adv. 


————. 


THOSE DAYS ARE LOS? IN WHICH WE DO NO GOOD. 


Every good deed that is done from a good motive, is treas- 
ure laid up in heaven, Every evil deed is wrath treasured up 
against the day of wrath. A Sabbath School teacher was in 
the habit of giving her scholars a motto to learn, and to practice 
every week, One Sabbath she gave thein the following motto : 





“No day without a deed to crown it.” 


How many good deeds we might perfurm, if we would have 
every day crowned with a good deed! 


a 


‘AN EMPEROR A FOOL. 

Tt is said that when Peter the Great of Russia, desiring to in- 
troduce English manners into his kingdom, sent a number of 
young men to England, his jester called him a fvol. Pe- 
ter threatened to have him tossed in a blanket if he did not 
make the assertion good. The jester called for a sheet of pa- 
per, and folding ond rubbing it hard, desired Peter to remove 
the impressions there made, His majesty could not. “Why, 
then,” said the jester, “ do you send young men already impress- 
ed with Russian habits to Eugland ? send children!” 

The jester was right. The hope of our missionaries depends 
much on the children they can educate. And so does the hope 
of the pastor at home. 

To the above, a Sunday School teacher was adding, in a Sun- 
day School prayer-meeting, or rather a prayer-meeting held b 
a Church in this city, once a month, for the benefit of its Sunday 








school :— The couversion of the world is often prayed for, and 








T often think that some brethr » who « ake that prayer, make it 
too soon; they make it before they do anything fer the Sunday 
School cause. Convert the children, and the world is convert- 
ed!” [Ib. 


—_—_——~————_——_ 


A TRACT—THE SABBATH. 


There is a2 man now living in one of the large towns in the 
State of Massachusetts, who has for several years been so poor, 
that at times he could hardly obtain the comforts of life. He 
appears to be a moral, respectable, and industry citizen, but 
poverty and disease are the lot of himself and his household. 

“T never knew but one thing against that man,” said a friend, 
“when he was engaged in business, several years ago, he used 
to work on the Sabbath; and I believe that all his misfortunes 
are in consequence of that sin. He used to work on the Sab- 
bath.” 


——— 
NEVER BE IDLE. 


Idleness is asin. It is ruinous to the soul and body, and it 
leads to many other sins; for 
“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


There is enough to be done to employ the heart, and the head 
and the hands. An idle person will soon lose his self-respect, 
and he will not be likely to be respected by others. It is no dis- 
grace to work for a living, but it isa disgrace to be idle. 

(al 5°9 <M 


A NOBLE REPLY. 


It was a beautiful turn that was given by a great lady, who, be- 
ing asked where her husband was when he lay concealed for 
having been deeply concerned in a couspiracy, resolutely an- 
swered that she had hid him. This confession drew her before 
the King (Charles IT..) who told her that nothing but her discovy- 
ering where her lord was could save her trom the torture, 
“ And will that do?” said the lady. “Yes,” replied the King, 
**[ give you my word for it.” “ Then,” said she, “I have hid 
him in my heart; there, and there alone you'll find him!” 

—~—— , 


RETORT COURTEOUS. — 


“My dear Polly, I am surprised at your taste of wearing 
another woman’s hair on your head,” said a man to his wife, 
“ My dear Joe, I am equally astonished that you can persist in 
wearing another sheep's wool on your back.” 





Joetrp. 





The fullowing hymn written fur the occasion by N. P. Wil 
lis, was sung at the dedication of the House of Industry and 
Home for the Friendless in New York on Wednesday last : 


When God to shield from cold and storm, 
Gave trees to build and fires to warm, 
He did not mark for each his part, 

But gave to each a human heart. 


Each heart is told the poor to aid— 
Not told as thunder makes afraid— 
But by asmall voice whispering there : 
Find thou, for God, the sufferer’s share! 


Oh, prompting faint, to careless view, 
For work that angels well might do! 
But wisely thus is taught below 
Quick pity for another’s wo. 


The world is stored—enouch for all 

Ts scattered wide, ’twixt hut and hall; 
And those who feast, or friendiess roam, 
Alike frum God receive a home. 


Fach houseless one demands of thee: ° 
Can aught thou hast the poor man’s be 2 
And Pity breathes respouse divine: 
Take what Ihave from God thal’s thine! 


For child, for woman’s fragile form, 

More harsh the cold, more wild the storm; 
But most they bless a sheltering door 
Whom dark temptations urge no more! 


A Home for these, O God, to-day, 
For blessing at thy feet we lay! 
And may itsshelter, humbly given, 
Be but a far-off door to Heaven. 


Eee 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

O come, let us sing 

To our heavenly King 
An anthem of holiest joy ; 

Our songs to his praise 

Let us cheerfully raise, 
And our time and our talents employ ! 


‘ The year that is fled, 
How swiftly it sped, 
And from us forever, ’tis gone; 
And soon this glad day 
Wiil have hasted away, 
And soon the New Year will be flown. 


For the mercies received, 
For the sorrows relieved, 
Let us gratefully lift up onr voice; 
Let earth, sea, and sky, 
To the chorus reply, 
And all nature loud echo, “ Rejoice !” 


To the God over all, 
Who is, was, and shall 
Be forever and ever, the same— 
Let the isles of the seas, 
Upon every breeze, 
Waft the praise that is due to his name. 
New York, Dec., 1848. [S. 8, Av. 


[Transcript 
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EARLY RISING. 
Myrtilla rises with the dawn, 
Steals roses from the blushing mora; 
But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 
Aurora steals them back again. 
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